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sarcophagi: Sudras are entitled only to burn their dead in open
cases shaped like a gad/amina, a fantastic animal, half elephant,
half fish. Today the majority of the nobility use the bull for men
and the cow for women, animals supposedly once reserved for
Brahmanas; Satrias were entitled only to a singha, a winged lion;
and Wesias used the deer. Towers and coffins are not made by
ordinary villagers but by artist specialists who are directed by a
master craftsman. The cows are splendidly cawed out of wood,
the hollow body hewn out of a tree-trunk, the back of which
opens like a lid. The whole animal is covered with coloured felt
or velvet, lavishly ornamented with goldleaf, cotton-wool, and
silk scarfs. Caste again decides whether the animal should be
black, white, spotted, yellow, orange, or purple. With true
Balinese playfulness, their sexual organs are clearly defined and
those of bulls often are made so that they can be put into action
by means of a hidden string.

From dawn of the day of the cremation the house teems with
excited people attending to the last details; the hosts wait on the
notable guests, the women see to the offerings, hordes of half-
naked men proceed to uncover the towers and the sarcophagi and
bring them to the front of the house gate. Delegations are sent to
the cremation grounds to put the final touches on the bamboo
altars and on the platforms of tightly packed earth, roofed with
coloured paper and tinsel, where the corpses will be cremated.

When everything is ready and the guests have been served with
their final banquet, the village kulkul is beaten to start the march
to the cremation grounds; the way to the tower is cleared of evil
influences by sprinklings of holy water, and a great fire is often
made to prevent rain during the day. Eventually the corpses are
taken out, not through the gate, but over a bridge or through a
hole knocked out somewhere in the house walls. The groups of
men in loincloths that carry the bodies are greeted with fireworks,
and handf uls of kepengs are scattered, as a traditional custom and
not because the people actually believe the evil spirits to be inter-
ested in pennies.